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PASTELS—By Paul Bourget. Nuim- 
ber 133 of an edition of 200 ccpies, 
printed on Japan paper for L. Couquet. 
Title page in colors, with six portraits 
also in colors, each of which has been 
retouched by the artist, Robaud1. 

Bound by Mercier, successor of 
Cuzin, in full red polished levant, with 
corners and back panels elaborately 
tOGTOG. 20 Bi CABO. 6. is cence $150.00 


THE QUEEN OF THE FISHES—A 
story of the Valois adapted by Mar- 
enaret Rust. Being a printed manu- 
script, decorated with pictures and 
other ornaments cut on the wood by 
Lucien Pissarro, and printed by him 
in divers colors and in gold at his 
press in Epping (Vale Publications). 


One hundred and fifty copies were 
made (120 for sale, of whieh 50 have 


been sold in France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium and Italy, and 70 are for 
Eingland and America). Crown Svo. 
Each copy is numbered and signed. 
Printed on Japan paper and bound in 
vellum. 
ee ee ee hk oe ke $7.50 net. 
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tion by the Hon. John Bigelow of New 
York; and illustrated with an etched 
portrait by Johnson, and artotype re- 
productions of thirteen other notable 
I gs a pape eaw ke $25.00 net. 

One hundred and five copies printed. 
This is a subsecriber’s copy, purchased 
by the advertisers, and is as clean as 
the day it was issued. 


VALERIA AND OTHER POEMS— 
By Miss Harriet Monroe, Chicago, 1891. 
No. 215 of the privately printed edition. 
QOctavo. Bound in green silk and 
vellum ATO 


(MRS.)— hee are of the 
Legends of the Monastic 
Orders, 2 vols., Sacred and Legendary 
Art, 2 vols.; History of Our Lord, as 
exemplified in Works of Art (completed 
by Lady Eastlake); 2 vols.—together 6 
vols., square Svo. with 80 etchings and 
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721 wood engravings from the beautiful 
drawings of the author and Mrs. Mac- 
pherson, from paintings, mosaics, an- 
cient ivory carvings, ete. Dark blue 
polished levant morocco, 
ally tooled, Super-extra, 
Riviere 


gilt tops, by 
. $150.00 


PADELOUP—Les Echappemens a 
Repos compares aux Echappemens a 


Recul; avec un Memoire Par Jean 
Jodin. Paris, 1754. A superb = speci- 
men in old red morocco, richly dec- 


orated on back and sides, with the arms 
of Madame de Pompadour (the former 
owner) on both covers... .$100.00 net. 


THE WHOLE DUTY OF 

Necessary for all families. 
Old black morocco elaborately tooled 

in gold and silver. 
London, 1677 
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DODRIDGE—An historical account 
of the Ancient and Modern State of the 
Principality of Wales, Dutcehy of Corn- 
wall, and EKarldom of Chester. By Sir 
John Dodridge, Knight. London, 1714. 
A beautiful specimen of Old Red Le- 
vant completely covered with tooling 
and with very quaint large figured gold 
and red end papers. Ex Libris, “Stuart 
ie Sener SI isi vciee $19.50 


R. RIVIERE—A companion for Nel- 


son’s Festivals and FEasts. London, 
1708. An early specimen of R. Riy- 


iere’s work, executed at Bath. Dark 
ereen grained moroeco, with border and 
eenter panel tooled. Gauffered edges, 
SS.79 


ROGER PAYNE 

levant morocco with 
duplicated on inside in 
Payne’s manner and evidently with 
his tools. Silk lining, full gilt, $10.75. 

Mr. and Mrs. Weir were Roger 
Payne's assistants, but Mrs. Weir did 
most of the work, her husband being 
the devoted companion of Payne in the 
tap room. 
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-lull polished 
tooled borders 


MENNIL—Recueil 
Vers. 


Des Plus Blank 
Paris, 1661. Red levant morocco. 


Richly tooled back and triple filleted | 
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BOZERIA N—The Seasons. By James 
Thomson. Printed by T. Bensley for 
I’, J. Du Roveray, 1802. Citron levant 
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laid sides, tooled border. Lavender 
watered silk insides........ $22.00 
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Horace. Paris, 
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1804. 2 vols. Red 
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emblematic- ° 


$10.50 


crimped morocco, elaborately tooled 
back and side borders..........$12.50 


SIMIER—Corpus Juris Civiles, Am- 
sterdam, Dan Elzevir, 1664. Beautifully 
engraved title page. 2 vols. ,Red 
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on back and sides, doublée light blue 
OI 4 6 eGieie ss oe es » 928.00 
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KELMSCOTT PRESS—Child Chris- 
topher and Goldilind the Fair. A new 
romance by William Morris. 2 vols., 
16mo. Bound in half Holland (uniform 
with the King Florus series). The edi- 
tion consists of 600 copies ..$6.00 net. 


HAND AND SOUL—By Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti. Printed by Mr. Will- 
iam Morris at the Kelmscott Press, in 
the “Golden” type, with a specially de- 


signed title page and border. ‘‘Hand 
and Soul” first appeared in ‘The 
Germ,” the short-lived magazine of the 


Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. The edi- 
tion consists of 520 paper copies and 
21 copies on vellum. Of the former, 
~) Were ‘printed for Mr. Morris, 5 for 
the Inglish libraries, 190 for England, 
and 300 for America. Of the 21 copies 
on vellum, all of. which have been sold, 
4 copies were printed for Mr. Morris, 
11 were sold in England, and 6 have 
been sold in America. The paper 
copies printed for England are all sold, 
and many of those printed for America 
have been subscribed for. 16mo, 
DOURG IM WOIMUA. ci 6s kde bass $3.50 net. 


THE ASHLEY LIBRARY—Issued 
privately by Thomas J. Wise. Letters 
from Robert Browning to various cor- 


respondents. Thirty copies only 
printed. 2 vols. Post octavo, printed 


octavo, printed upon Whatman’s hand- 
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LETTERS FROM JOHN RUSKIN 
LO THE REV. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, 
M. A.—With two illustrations. Post 
octavo, printed upon Whatman’s hand- 
made paper. Cloth. Thirty-three copies 
(Rey Se, fe etc cceks bi $6.00 


ODES, SONNETS 
By John Keats. 250 copies. Printed 
at the private press of Henry Daniel, 
Oxford, 1895, with portrait of Keats, 
cp tere from a beautiful drawing 
by Joseph Severn, which has never un- 
til now been copied. (JerTtO; .., $7.50 
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ODE ON THE NATIVITY—By John 
Milton. 200 copies. Printed on hand- 
made paper at the private press of 
Henry Daniel, Oxford, 1894. Sa. 16mo, 
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i is unite in a larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal elements 

as are in sympathy with the 

movement toward undogmatic 

religion; to foster and encourage 

the organization of non-sectarian 

churches and kindred societies 

on the basis of absolute mental 

liberty; to secure a closer and 

more helpful association of al 

these in the thought and work of the world under the great 
law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and the higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Socteties. 


Editorial. 


No man ts so foolish, but may give another good counsel 
sometimes; and no man ts so wise, but may easily err, uf 
he will take no other’s counsel but his own. Lut very 
few men are wise by their own counsel; or learned by 
their own teaching. For he that was only taught by 
himself had a fool to his master. 


Ben Jonson. 


In assuming charge of the publication of Ze New 
Unity, we feel that there is little for us to add to the 
eloquent words of the managing editor. He is so 
good as to take upon himself the heaviest part of the 
burden, and to leave to us, chiefly, the management 
of the mechanical details of the paper. In this work 
we shall strive for a constant improvement, and to 
make the form appropriate to the high purposes of 
the editor,—in keeping with the elevation of citizen- 


ship, and the promotion of good literature. 
THE PUBLISHERS. 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR. 


Once more we come to our annual editorial greet- 
ing, and we come to it, as on so many previous occa- 
sions, with a hopeful advance, with a new face and 
new publishers. In taking leave of our old publishers, 
Bloch & Newman, we desire to bear testimony to 
their uniform kindness, good-will and sacrificing loy- 
alty to the interests of Ze New Unity. Their venture 
fell on hard times and spite of their diligent efforts 
they could not see their way clear to continue on terms 
that were feasible to the Unity Publishing Company. 
We take leave of them with a hearty good-will, know- 
ing that we leave in their hands our fellow laborer, the 
Reform Advocate, to which they can now give their 
undivided attention, and for which we hope a large 
success. | | ) 

Having taken kindly leave of our old, we take great 
pleasure in presenting our new publishers, Way & 


me. 


Williams, a firm that has taken to itself the high task 
of putting good literature into good form. Although 
a young house, they already have a list of books that 
is attractive. They are in intellectual and business 
touch with the best elements in Western life, and they 
are energetically engaged in giving these elements ex- 
pression. 

The Unity Publishing Company congratulates 
itself and the readers of Zhe Mew Unity upon this. al- 
lance. We trust it will greatly increase the attractive- 
ness, variety and usefulness of its paper by an enrich- 
ment on the literary and book side such as its new pub- 
lishers will certainly give it. While we hope to make it 
more an organ of good literature, a better advocate 
of those things that make for good citizenship and in- 
telligent homes, we will more than ever stand fast to 
the central purpose which brought Uvz/¢y into being 
eighteen years ago, viz., the interpreting of religion in 
terms of life and not in terms of dogma, standing ever 
lor the great banner words of “Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion.” Zhe New Unity will continue 
to give unwavering support to undenominational re- 
ligion as expressed in the ideal and activities of the 
American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies. Our 
globe will continue to be belted with ““Humanity” and 
rimmed with “Knowledge, Justice, Love and Rever- 
ence.” We are glad to reiterate in this connection the 
words from the Congress charter: We will aim— 


“To foster and encourage the: organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred societies on the basis 
of absolute mental liberty; to secure a closer and more 
helptul association of all these in the thought and work 
ot the world under the great law and life of love; to de- 
velop the church of humanity, democratic in organiza- 
tion, progressive in spirit, aiming at the development 
of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of 
thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and expe-. 
riences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new 
light and the higher developments of the future.” 


We will not disguise the fact that this one more push 
forward has been accomplished as preceding ones, by 
the deliberate and heavy sacrifice on the part of the few 
friends of Zze New Unity, represented by the Unity 
Publishing Company, and there was not wanting 
friendly counsel that advised the abandonment of the 
field because sacrifice had made its full demand, but the 
widening prospects suggested by advantageous pub- 
lishers promptly evoked still more sacrifice. But, 
friends, neither Way & Williams, nor the Unity Pub- 
lishing Company nor the editorial staff can make the 


larger paper, the wider constituency, the more solid 


foundation hoped for unless they are to be reinforced 
by the readers’ co-operation. 

In the future as in the past the editorial work is to 
be a gratuity. Of the loyal band who stood by the 
senior editor at the outset there is none now left to 
bear the burden except himself alone. Many of them 
have won the high release, and, passing on, have be- 
queathed the unfinished task to others; others, dis- 
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persed geographically, immersed in home cares and 
local duties, find no margin of strength left; some, to 
help on this paper venture, perhaps ‘distrustful of the 
later purposes and methods of The New Unity, loving 
Unity, as in some way the representative of U nitarian- 
ism, more than Zhe New Unity, which in every way re- 
fuses even this loved word as a measure of its fellow- 
ship or a denominational limit, not but that the old 
spirit was the same as the new, the thought was the 
sane, the theory was the same, but the practice was 
very different. Here Zhe New Unity represents the 
actual co- operation to a certain extent which before ex- 
isted only in theory. We hail the free spirits as our 
own in Trinitarian as in Unitarian lines, in non-Christ- 
ian as in Christian fellowships. 

Eighteen years old and yet young. lhe gravest 
thing about Ze New Unity is its editor and he confi- 
dently appeals to his young associates to help him with 
contributions on living topics, with news from the 
wider field, everything, ‘anything that marks the prog- 
ress of the world. 

Lastly, we appeal to every reader to take a hand 
in the push forward by Bes us at least one new 
subscriber. This is not easy these hard times, but 
it is the easiest way for us to double our list. C ommer- 
cially speaking, newspaper men say it takes a dollar 
to add a dollar to the subscription list of the paper. 
We have not five thousand dollars to invest in order 
to add five thousand to our subscriptéon list, but we 
have twenty-five hundred souls in whose hands we 
put ours, and these souls could, if they would, find 
us twenty-five hundred subscribers. 

As it has happened before, the editor in charge will 
be absent from the city while the initial numbers un- 
der the new management will be put forth. Hence we 
crave the indulgence of our readers. Gradually the 

new adjustment “will be made, the change in form be 

more than justified and Zhe New Unity be a better 
home paper and life helper than ever before. Help us 
and we will help vou. 


On ee eee Ce 


It is the purpose of the present publishers of 7c 
New Unity to improve the appearance of the paper 
by the introduction of new features from time to time. 
The original draft of the late Mr. Eugene Feld’s 
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Bibliomaniac’s Prayer,” which appears on the first 
page of the present issue, will be followed by other tfac- 
similes, to appear in the appropriate columns. With 
the issue of March 12, we hope to present the first of a 
series of portraits that should prove of interest to our 
readers. 


From one whose service has not been so inadequate 
as his words imply.—‘‘Greetings to Zhe New Unity. 
It inspires one to work and hope for Truth, Righteous- 
ness and Love.” 

From Michigan.— ‘Every step you take seems an 
advance.’ | | 

From Kansas.—‘‘ Zhe New Unity is my Sunday com- 
fort and consolation.” 

From Vermont again.—‘‘Small in size but large in 
spirit, an interpreter of human duty. I cannot do my 
duty and not continue to read it and loan it to others. 
My greatest wonder is how so much and so good 
W ales can be given for so small a price.” 

From Salem, Mass.—“It is the only paper that comes 
to hand that I read entire.” 


A woman reader in New York.—‘‘From time to 


time I have had the privilege of seeing numbers of 
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The New Unity. I have come to regard it as repre- 
senting the healthiest view of liberal religious thought.” 

Irom the pastor of an Independent Church.—“] 
will be glad to help distribute 7%e Mew Unity.” 

From Ohio.—“Without the cheerful breeze that 7/e 
New Unity weekly brings to my habitation, I would 
stifle in this close atmosphere. 
Unity.” 


Long live Zhe New 


From a California invalid —‘‘7he New Unity has 
been an oasis in my desert life.” 

From Wisconsin.—“Your paper opened my blind 
eyes.” 


Another from California.—‘I like you exceedingly.” 
Another from Massachusetts—‘With your. other 
eood things give us a column of pleasantries now and 


then.” 


From Oregon.—‘“I thank you for your kindness in 
sending the dear ew Unity to me right along though 
| have been unable to pay for it.” 

rom the Pacific Slope—-‘So much reading that 
my boys delight in. I cannot afford to drop my sub- 
scription.” “ \ eure 

From an Indiana physician.—“ 7ze Mew Unity 
keeps me in touch and sympathy with the liberal move- 
ment. I have a warm feeling forAt and its work.” 

From a Scandinavian.—“I am one with you. I am 
sending sample copies to Sweden.” 

From a Unitarian minister—‘“I hope Zhe New 
Unity may be increased and strengthened in its noble 
and valuable work.” 

From florida. 
tual needs.” 


“Lhe New Unity is one of my ac- 


From another friend.—‘“It improves as it ceases to 
be denominational and becomes more a family paper.” 

The pastor of a People’s Church.— Zhe New Unity 
deserves the support of those who believe in the good 
work which the Liberal Congress was formed to fur- 
ther.” 

rom New York.—‘‘We want to tell you that the in- 
creased recognition of the idea emphasized in the Lib- 
eral Congress and elsewhere on the part of Zhe New 
Unity greatly pleases us.” 

From a San Francisco banker.—‘“l have immense 
appreciation of your paper. I consider it the best of 


the kind I know anything about; shall always speak a 
good word for it.” 


From an Ann Arbor University student.— 
do withotit Zhe Mew Unity. 
and the true.” 


‘l cannot 
It stands for the pure 


From an Indianapolis wage earner.——‘‘When I read 
your paper I ask myself, ‘Why do I neglect it so.” Be 
assured I will not forget you.” 

Another Hoosier.—‘ Zhe New Unity is a stimulant, 
tonic and sedative, all at the same time to me. I find 
in it encouragement, hope and sympathy.” 


We do not often take our readers so much into our 
confidence or violate the dictates of modesty, but in. 
getting ready to make a new push altogether and in the 
face of much criticism from those who differ from us, 
and some discouragement on the part of those who 
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agree with us, we venture to make the above citations 


out of a measureless supply. 
From North Dakota.—‘Fhe beautiful and helpful 
‘Unity make this country less 


lonesome.” 

From Mendota, IlL—‘ Zhe New Unity ought to be 
in the tamily of every one who loves truth more than 
tradition, Christlikeness 


more than Christianity.” 


religion more than theology, 


From Missour1.—'‘* Never did I have such a good re- 
turn from the money invested as that spent in the sub- 
scription to Ze Unity; sorry | did not know 
it earlier. It is not large, but full of thought. To 
those who would work not for the creed but for the 
deed, not confession but conduct, this paper is a great 
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comfort.” 

A school teacher in New York. State—‘I would not 
know how to keep house without it. It is a relief to 
turn from so much dogmatism to the ever kindly and 
helpful utterances of 72e Mew Unity.” 


Afi Iowa farmer.—‘‘It will be a cold day when I PiVe 
up Zhe New Unity.” 

The principal of a private school in the state of 
New York, of friends to whom he 
wishes Zhe New Unity “This pa- 
per | prize more than any other extant. 
is as ‘the shadow of a great rock in a weary land,’ Its 
Its new form is worthy. of its 


sending names 
to be sent, writes 
Its presence 


coming is a benediction. 
merit and its spirit.” 

We will strive to make it still more worthy this man’s 
confidence. 

In this initial number of the new series, we may be 
pardoned if we let one reader encourage another. A 
gentleman from Omaha “it is with great 
pleasure that [ once again renew my subscription to the 
most helpful paper | have taken. I think it 
erows better every year, if that be possible for a paper 
that has always been so good. History proves that 
the lot of those who would make the world brighter 
and better it not always a.) pleasant one, but you are 
making progress, the leave’ is working. You are lay- 
ing sure foundations. I hope to see the cause for 
which Zhe New Unity band is battling triumphant. 
If it is long in coming, let us not forget that great 


thing's are of slow growth.” 
What other folks say of us: 

A Vermonter.—“ You are doing a grand weet hold- 
ing the banner of true liberty and toleration aloft to 
be seen and known by all thinking souls. Long may 
it wave to strengthen and unite the bonds of fraternal 
love.” 


writes: 


ever 


We have recently been asked to sign a call for 
Universal Congress of Religions to be held in Delhi, 
India. S.S. Nusrat Ali, proprietor of a Mohammedan 
journal, seems to be the promotor, the purpose and in- 
spiration of which is so clearly set forth in the circular 
that we gladly print it entire in our Congress Depart- 
ment. We send our greetings to this Islamic brother 
who is working so independently of the brotherhood of 
men. 
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The Liberal Congress. 


All Forms of Thought: 
sponsthle for Fis Own. 


Kveryone Re 


Hospitable AL 


CAN WE TRUST THE PEOPLE? 


the admirers of Herbert Spencer were compelled 
to place First Principles in contrast with his last vol- 
ume Justice, and mournfully say, “The power has 
gone out of our Samson.” He rot only in the latter 
shows the lapse of intellectual power, but he 
back on his earlier principles, and indignantly denies 
the logical consistency of the conclusions to which he 
came in his prime. [lad he published Justice when 
he published First Principles, it is unnecessary to 
say he would never have been widely read, or attained 
a place as the founder of the school of most advanced 
philosophy.- His data is meager, and badly selected, 
and much of it unreliable; his moral conclusions 
empty of morals; and his reversal of his former con: 
clusions dangerous to the wholesystem that hehad built. 
Mr. Spencer has lived a dyspeptic life as a bachelor, 
until he is unable longer to control his physical woes, 
and rise above the logic of the stomach and toes. 

His reviewers have been kindly disposed, even when 
listening to something quite like pessimism; beeause 
while kicking over his earlier philosophy, he has in one 
or two instances corrected early errors. But Mr. 
Spencer is not content to have published Justice, 
the crown of Ins pyramid; while destroying the 
fundament, he persists in repeating his old age croteh- 
ets in every appearance before the public. « His 
more recent Review Articles emphasize peculiarly his 
lack of faith or loss of faith in the people. Woman 
he relegates to the submissive kitchen and chamber 
of her lordly husband; and the masses must be gov- 
erned for their own good by somebody. Ile does 
not make it quite clear who this somebody is. Is it 
such a body as the English House of Lords? 

It is a question of supreme importance for us Amer- 
icans to decide whether our experiment of popular 
eovernment is a real success. Alexander Hamilton 
prophesied that democracy would be our ruin. He 
urged more government. The New [ngland [‘ed- 
el ralists were fond of talking about “A Government of 
the Best.” The people were considered incapable of 
exercising the functions of government without the 
oversight and advice of a select class. The composi- 
tion of this class was not so easily defined and assured. 

Sut there were many who were thoroughly self-as- 
sured of their birthright or education-right or profes- 
sion- right to a place among the leaders. A few were | 
merely “born leaders”——men of genius like Hamilton 
or Burr. But Pickering and Cabot and Wolcott and 
Strong and Griswold were samples of the social ele- 
ment whose solemn responsibility was not to let the 
people do themselves damage. Republicanism was 
looked upon as a wicked Jacobinism. These fellows 
to save the Union from ruin in 1803-4¢ undertook to 
separate New England and New York as a separate 
Northern Confederacy. To accomplish this they 
formed an alliance with Aaron Burr, whom they tried 
to elect to governor of New York; after which he was 
to be the chief of the new select élite government of 
the best. 

On the whole history does not encourage us very 
strongly to look for the ideal government to kings, 
lords, priests, or select aristocrats. If the people fail 
of self- government it will be a sorry day for the world. 
There is one small volume that I always keep near 
my hand; it is Wendell Phillips’ “Scholar in a Repub- 
lic’—his Phi Beta Kappa oration before Harvard. It 
was meant to be a lesson for those dilletanti scholars 
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who believed that there must be a government of “the 
best.” It was a lesson that went home. He began 
with this from Disraeli: 

“The people, sir! are not always nght.” 

“The people, Mr. Grey, are not often wrong.” , 

He tells how Motley in his early life “grew up in 
the thin air of Boston provincialism” and lost faith in 
free institutions. He said, “What can become of a 
country with such fellows as these making laws? No 
safe investments; your good name lied away any how, 
and little worth keeping if it were not.” But Motley 
spent five years in Europe and came back. His first 

-exclamation was, “You were right, Phillips! I was 
wrong. It is a country worth “dying for!” Europe 
made him believe that the government of the people 
with all its defects is the best possible government on 
earth—and a government worth the best energies ot 
food men. 2 

Affairs just now show some disagreeable features. 

In Congress we have a large percentage of ignorance; 
and a larger of jingoism. We have bribery and cor- 
ruption enough to sicken a weak conscience; and 
what touches us just as sorely, our legislators are en- 
tirely ready for a vast amount of class legislation. 
Our people belong to parties more distinctly than to 
the country; and large, broad, national or humane 
views of government are wretchedly uncommon. The 
readiness of our “rulers” to plunge into war—an 1gno- 
rant, stupid, fatal war at that—alarms us. Yet there 
is not the least doubt but from 1800 to 1896 we have 
steadily gained in intelligence, morals and good gov- 
ernment. Read the history of the first ten years of 
our nation after the constitution was formed, and you 
will agree we have never had such misrule since— 
such br utality, such appeals to the mob, such despotic 
laws, such selfishness, such dishonor. It was. the 
effort of “the best” to rule. It ended in the “Sedition and 
Alien -Acts,” under which any man who criticised the 
administration was arrested, imprisoned, and fined; if 
a foreigner, was deported. Thomas Jefferson in 1800 
was elected as the man of the people. He said that 
‘in the long run the people can with confidence be 
trusted to correct their own errors.” He believed in 
the capacity of the people to govern themselves. So 
did Jesus. The result has been such as to show that 
faith in human nature is not misplaced confidence. 
Pessimism must never be indulged. Optimism 1s the 
first great duty of every honest man in Church and 
in State. 


E.. P. POWELL. 


A UNIVERSAL CONGRESS OF 


A CALL. 


RELIGIONS. 


There is no doubt that every moderately instructed 
person often asks himself the puzzling questions 
whether God has revealed to man any way of salva- 
tion, and if it is revealed whether it is found only in 
one religion out of so many or in all in a greater or less 
degree. 

To these confusing questions surely no authoritative 
and decisive answer can be given. In Chicago the 
first attempt to answer these questions was made and 
the representatives of various religions were gathered 
together so that they might, in a friendly manner, have 
the opportunity of discovering the truths latent or ex- 
pressed in all the religions of the world. For the same 
reason it seems desirable that a congress be held in 
India, the Mother of religions, in the citv of Delhi, 
the famous old capital where the representatives of 
every religion are always found. 


AIMS AND OBJECTS. 
(1) To bring together the eminent and leading rep- 


resentatives of all religions of the world with a view to 
enable them to expound the merits of, and the funda- 


“Get thee up into the high mountain; 
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mental truths underlying, their respective religions. 

(2) To give these representatives an opportunity of 
acquainting themselves with the main principles of 
every religion and thereby enabling them to judge 
how far each religion is based on true and unimpeach- 
able principles. | 

(3) To ascertain what practical, social and moral 
effects each religion has produced upon the commun- 
ity professing it. 

(4) To set forth how far the doctrines of each re- 
ligion are in conformity with reason, science and the 
laws of nature, and to expound its natural philosophy 
and theology. 

(5) To trace the origin of each religion and: to 
scrutinize the system followed in the preservation of its 
traditions. 

(6) To show, in an exhaustive manner, the various 
religious teachings each has in common. 

(7) To enable the representatives of the various re- 
ligions to draw conclusions as to the merits or de- 
merits of the various religions, not in an antagonistic, 
hut in a truth-seeking: spirit. 

(8) To collect and bring to a focus the opinion of 
all the classes represented, on all matters affecting their 
spiritual, moral and social welfare, and to endeavor to 
remove all superstitious ideas and false beliefs, and 
kindle in them a desire to embrace truth and forsake 
the opposite. 

(9) To bring the nations of the earth into a close 
union and fellowship, in the hope of securing perma- 
nent national peace and confidence among them.— 
from the Wusrat Press, Delhi. 


The Word of the Spirit. 


lift up thy votce 


with strength: be not afraid!” 


FINIS |. 


-_— 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


Kiven for you I shall not weep 
When I at last, at last am dead, 

Nor turn and sorrow in my sleep 
Though you should linger overhead. 


Kven of you I shall not dream 
Beneath the waving graveyard grass; 

One with the soul of wind and stream 

I shall not heed you if you pass. 


IKiven for you I would not wake, 
Too bitter were the tears I knew, 

‘Too dark the road I needs must take— 

The road that winds away from you. 


UNITY; 


OR, THE LIFE IN COMMON. 


A sermon preached at All Souls Church, Chicago, by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
February 23, 1896. 


‘‘Ttkewise I say unto you that there ts joy in the presence of 
the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” 
LUKE XV:10 


This is too great a text to be bandied about as a proof 
text concerning some dogma about what we call “the 
future life’ or “another world.” It is 
ful grasp of the sublime law of spiritual unity. 
It is a section out of the great statute book of the 
universe. It is the insight of a-soul so great that it 
had no use for any “other side of the river.” Weare on 
that side now. We are already in the land of the im- 
mortals, dealing with eternal verities, building on un- 
dying realities. To the great prophet souls time is a 
part of eternity. Jesus apparently believed in but one 
life, and that the eternal one. One world was all he 
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—through heaven, earth and hell, wherever 
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knew of and cared for and that the world of spirit in 
which we now live, the boundless realm of the true. 
The scientist knows that every particle and planet in 
the physical universe are closely linked in the embrace 
of the infinite law of gravitation. So the scientist of 
the soul teaches in this text as elsewhere that in the 
spirit realm in the universe of thought and life, all are 
knit together by the undying law of love. Herbert 
Spencer in his sociology conceives of human society 
as a vital organism with its co-ordinate parts of head, 
hands and feet united by common nutrition and mutual 
interests. Paul anticipated him in his camparison of 
the Christian church to the human body. Jesus, with 
a bolder word than either, linked in sympathetic kin- 
ship the sentient beings of all worlds. He left us not 


only to infer a common life between Chinaman and, 


between Protestant and Catholic, between 
pagan, but a common life) running 
and however 
these terms are to be interpreted. He taught us that 
the joy that_cheers the mortal makes glad the im- 
mortal; the triumph that strengthens the sinners thrills 
the angel. In this fifteenth chapter of Luke Jesus re- 
bukes ‘the egoism of his time, the narrowness of his 
people. Then the Scribe loved to distinguish himself 
from his fellow and the Pharisee delighted, as the name 
implies, to separate himself from his kind. They mag- 
nified chasms, they created impassable gulfs. They 
would have us believe that publican and sinner-were a 
great way off from them, their welfare a matter of 
indifference to them. 
common. But Jesus threw his picket line around them 
all and declared that the angels of God were interested 
in and connected with the farthest publican. and the 
poorest sinner. To the priests in the temple, the soli- 
tary soul of his day perhaps counted for little enough, 
for were not the priests planning, writing, speaking, 
working for the restoration of a glorious Jew ish throne, 
for the reuniting of the dismembered bands of Israel? 
Jesus said that the solitary soul had a market value in 
the exchanges of God; that the happiness of the arch- 
angel was linked with these solitary souls’ happiness. 
There is a disposition to-day as then to value souls 
in quantities and handle them in_ parcels. Our 
philosophies deal with them in the aggregate. Even 
our churches 
made only to weigh their purses. Oftentimes there 
is more rejoicing over the building of a church, the 
staining of a window, than the ennobling of a life or 
the enriching of an intellect, because, forsooth, in these 
former counts has there not been something accom- 


‘uropean, 
Christian and 


plished, something done, a point made, tangible re-— 


sults attained? May our text release us from this 
spirit blindness and enable us to recognize the Godly 
likeness and the Christly relation, the angelic kinship 
found in the kind word, embedded in the helpful 
thought, incarnated in the lifting hand, and these are 
possible and are perpetually realized in the small and 
weak children of earth. 

How reads the text: “Angels rejoice Over one sin- 
ner that repenteth!” This is not rhapsody. 
science. It is but tardy recognition of a commonplace 
and universal fact. Angelic ones in the body or out 


of it, breathe they the air of Earth or of Neptune, call. 


them children of earth or children of heaven, make 
them citizens of the kingdom of men or the kingdom of 
God, it matters not, must rejoice in every true 
thing felt and done, not simply because it is good and 
true in itself, but because it has a germinal value, it is 


creative, pro- -creative, it generates other lives like unto 


itself. It is dynamic, moving, continuous, perpetual. 
All this is discoverable to the pure in heart, seen by 
those who havé-me insight. It was this insight that 
made Jesus the prophet of souls, the redeemer of sinners, 
the savior of men. The children he dandled upon his 


With them, they held naught in. 


are prone to weigh souls upon scales - 


Tiss" 
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knees were more than children, as every child born of 
woman since his day is more than child. The oak 
lies in the acorn. So manly heroism, womanly forti- 
tude, angelic affections lie cradled in every bit of help- 
less innocence that nestles at mothers’ breasts. When 
the artist paints a child as a sleeping cherub, smiling at 
the whispers of unseen angels in its ears, it comes far 
nearer to the scientific truth of the matter than the 
man of physics who catalogues the phosphates and 
weighs the solids and the liquids that enter into its 
body. The latter explains the dependency of that 
child upon food, air and water. It is well. The other 
touches the hidden .yearnings, the intangible loves, the 
unmeasured potencies of will and thought upon which 
the economist himself basis all his calculations. Ot 
course the angels rejoice Over One sinner repented be- 
cause they at least know something of his far-reaching 
power. They know something of the glory of the oak 
while it is still an acorn. They must believe in the 
harvest and seed sowing time. The prophetic eye, 
wherever it may be, by whomsoever possessed, is the 
angel eye and for us, we may get a firmer grasp of 
angelhood if we think of such an eye serving a human 
body. For argument’s sake, for clear reasoning, we 
would better think of mantled rather’than of dismantled 
angels. 

When the Isaiahs and Jeremiahs were struggling 
with idolatry, contending with polytheism, striving to 
lav the foundations of “monotheism, the thought of 
God as one and that one as pervasive order, as regnant 
right; when Jesus wept over rebellious Jerusalem ancl 
fain would gather in his arms the wayward children 
of men, even as a hen gathereth her chickens; when 
Paul braved dangers by land and sea from Damascus 
to Athens and from Corinth to Jerusalem again; when 
Luther nailed his propositions upon the chapel door 
at Wittenburg; when the Pilgrim band turned the 
prow of the May I‘lower westward upon the untried 
Atlantic: the daughters of Judah must have trembled 
for the safety if not the sanity of their prophets; officials 
remonstrated and peasants pitied Jesus; the scholars 
of Athens and dignitaries of I:{phesus must have seen 
something’ very ridiculous ii the apostolic lervor of 
Paul, the little man, mean of presence, with a “thorn in 
the flesh.” Many of Luther’s neighbors deemed him a 
foolish monk, obstinate about “trifles, and Europe 
laughed at the crazy little craft, the May Flower, and 
its more crazy freight, bent on their foolhardy adven- 
ture. But we now see full clearly how there must have 
been joy among the angels of God over all these, be- 
cause they saw or might have seen the sort of triumphs 
that were to come, the majesty of monotheism, the se- 
cure faith in an unbroken and undivided law which 
is love and the love which is law. They saw civiliza- 
tion tempered by the Calvary triumph. They saw the 
apostle building grander than he knew. They saw the 


ever lengthening shadow of Martin Luther as he 

“Serenely stood and down the future saw the golden beam 
incline | 

To the side of perfect justice mastered by his faith divine, 

By this man’s plain truth to manhood and to God’s supreme 
design.” 

As the prow of the May Flower ploughed the waves, 

they saw a new world peopled with devotees of a 

larger freedom and a wider fellowship. 

Is there not joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth? What if Wash- 
ington and his fellow patriots could have been per- 
mitted to have looked beyond the vail that con- 
cealed the century? What if they could have seen 
crowding toward them Charles Sumner, Lloyd Garri- 
son and Abraham Lincoln? Would not the vision - 
have been so overpowering that, like the vision of the 
Almighty that broke upon Moses in the story, they 


‘must have sought shelter in the crevice of the rock, 


or it would have killed them? Verily, there is joy in 
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_ the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth, for every triumph of the individual augments 
the strength of the whole, every achievement of the 
one is a contribution tothe many. The mother 
that out of her faithful love consecrates her 
life-to her children; the young man who dares evade 
the road to unscrupulous wealth; the man who scorns 
the shallow requirements of the profligate’s society; 
the young woman who is afraid to be idle but not 
afraid to be sensible in dress and in manners; the man 
who refuses to take account of his prejudices or even 
of his selfish preferences; the man who stands by a 
losing cause so long as it is a righteous one; he who 
rushes into the line at the point where it is weakest 
and throws his body into the gap where the column 
wavers; he who does the thing that does not pay be- 
cause it does not pay, things that pay can take care of 
themselves—these are the ones that gladden the hearts 
of the angels, steady the line of progress, keep aloft 
the tottering banner and contribute most to the blessed 
life in common; strengthening a part, they strengthen 
the whole. By rounding out the unit to its maximum, 
touching it with the completeness of the divine, they 
help establish the divine unit, the one in all. 

Men and women in their blindness are so prone to 
pity the faithful mother, call her a drudge and a slave, 
working for her children and her home. They predict 
a time when she will repent of her self denial; they 
foresee a time when no one will take care of her who 
did not take care for herself. She herself may have 
many fears that her work is vain, but the angels of 
God do surely rejoice, for they see the beneficent in- 
fluence that flows from such divine altruism. 


The young man may be voted stupid by his fellows, 
suspected by his elders of not being very smart when 
he refuses to let opportunity wait upon his selfish in- 
terest and when his thirst for nobility outreaches his 
ereed for success, and he chooses humble defeat or 
obscure failure on high lines to conspicuous success 
and easy popularity on low lines. But the angels of 
God must rejoice over the foundations of a noble man- 
hood that are thus being laid, for manhood is the cry- 
ing need of the world and manliness is the enduring 
wealth of life, integrity the only capital that cannot 
be taken away and never depreciates. 

That young woman may be despised by a few, pitied 
by more, ignored by many and neglected by all, who 
prefers plainness to display, simplicity to ostentation, a 
well furnished mind to a stylish wardrobe, helpfulness 
to influence, in love with goodness rather than in love 
with style. 
miserable to parading and pluming herself in society, 
but the angels of God, wherever or whoever they may 
be, must rejoice over such, for they see there the shap- 
ing of the peerless gem, the noblest ornament worn on 
the bosom of humanity—a woman—modest, pure, true, 
the peerless diamond, a soul of the first water. Such 
a man as I have spoken of may not win at a political 
caucus and may lose votes on election day, but the 
angels will rejoice for they witness his election by 
acclamation as a captain in the bodyguard of truth. 
He is elected a member in the communion of saints. 

Let us read the text large. If it means anything it 
ineans that every good impulse, every right deed, 
reaches the highest heaven; every humble act fits into 
the larger unity, the infinite universe of God. The text 
finds its ultimate lesson established by the most exact 
of the sciences. There are small things in the universe 
of God, but there are no unimportant things. There 
are slight things but there are no valueless things. If 
there were, then God is not. » The text is exemplified by 
Carlyle’s favorite figure—a stone thrown into the ocean 
by achild’s hand, gives rise to wavelets that never die. 
On and on they travel in increasing circlets, until they 
touch the farthest shore, and there they die not, but the 


She prefers to frequent the haunts of the | 


of my text for all times. 


ness of a Peter and the treachery of a Judas. 
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impulse is communicated to sandy beach, gravelly bed 


and granite rock and on through the measureless fields 
of law. This illustration is physical, but the spiritual 
application of the same is absolutely reliable, for well 
does Emerson say “the laws above are ty win sisters to the 
laws beneath.” 

We cannot evade this law; we must not flinch in its 
presence. The omnipotence of God confronts us in 
it. Let us stand reverently in his presence. Every 
moral impulse, though it be but the feeble struggle of 
an infant soul, is large enough to touch eternity, heavy 
enough to bend the heavens, strong enough to bring 
the kingdom a little nearer. 

This law of ethical unity, this larger unity of life, is 
capable of verification from the other side. Maybe 
this verification will touch us if that has failed. If ise 
be joy in the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth, the counterpart must be true, 
not only joy over good done, but tears over wrong 
committed. These also touch. that life in common 
through time into eternity. If some build wiser than 
they know and thereby gladden the life higher than we 
know, how many, many. lay the foundations of baser 
things than they dream of and thus sadden the life and 
thwart the purposes in higher realms than we can un- 
derstand. | 

Dean Stanley in one of his books, describes a monu- 
ment erected by the dukes of Burgundy in the Middle 
Ages, that has escaped the wrecks and convulsions of © 
French history and has come down to the present 
time. It consists of a group of Old Testament 
prophets, each holding in his hand a scroll of mourning 
taken from his own writing. Each differs from the 
other in the peculiarities of his age and character; each 
sorrows over the particular sins of his own times and 
the immediate consequences that are likely to f6llow 
to his loved Israel. But just above this circle of prophets 
is a circle of angels overlooking the scrolls of woe 
in the hands of the prophets below. ‘They are sad- 
dened with a deeper sorrow than the prophets them- 
selves, for the prophets fear pestilence, drought, inva- 
sions of the Assyrians; they are solicitous for the safety 
of the Hebrew nations. While the angels, each as like 
to each as the prophets are different to each, grieve 
over the life in common, the larger community that is 
maimed by the sins the prophets see. They mourn 
over the higher sorrows of heaven; they suffer 
over the violation of eternal law, the dwarfing of im- 
mortal souls. They mourn because the progress of 
humanity is impeded by these sins. The angels see 
what the Hebrew seers see not; they foresee the per- 
secutions, the gibbet, the cross, the fagots, the bigotry 
and the sectarianism as the ripened fruit of the hard- 
ness and the narrowness recorded upon these scrolls. 
This medizval monument illustrates the inner truth 
The rabble of Jerusalem 
nineteen hundred years ago fretted under the Roman 
yoke. They cast unholy glances forward in expecta- 
tion of a military Messiah, while at that very moment a 
Messiah, diviner than they understood, looked down 
from his spiritual heights and wept for them. ‘The 
insight that discloses heavenly possibilities must also 
reveal the antagonisms of the better life. He who sees 
in the repentant sinner the joy of an angel, cannot close 
his eyes to the deceitfulness of a hypocrite, the fickle- 
Did we 
have this open vision, would we not shed tears over 
many things that we are now in the habit of laughing 
over, and would we not be smitten with sorrow over 
many things that now amuse and entertain us. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century a 
European thoughtlessly planted a seed found in a 
stuffed bird from Canada; as a result, the farmer all 
over Europe is troubled with the irrepressible horse or 
butter weed, the Zrigern Canadense. Canadian emi- 
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grants, carelessly feeding their horses as they jour- 
neyed through some parts of Wisconsin, seventy years 
ago, left the seed of the Canada thistle that has become 
so defiant an enemy to the farmer as to necessitate 
strictest legal enactments for its suppression. 

Darwin has called attention to the office of birds in 
the wide distribution of plants; in a quantity of mud 
attached to the foot of a partridge, seeds were found 
from which eighty-two plants germinated. Wallace 
tells us of how a seed that was found in the gizzard of a 
Cape Petrel which must have been gathered four hun- 
dred and fifty miles away from that spot. The black 
snow, which was the sensation of the last week here in 
Chicago, represents dust borne hither on the wing's of 
the wind from great distances perchance.  Illustra- 
tions might be multiplied indefinitely. The law holds 
good in spirit as in matter. Angels must weep over 
seeds of evil that are so carelessly sown every day. See 
that boy yielding to his first cigarette. He thinks it of 
no moral import, he “can stop any time.” Men laugh, 
even women sometimes joke and talk about the “sow- 
ing of wild oats.” But to those who have foresight 
born of insight, tears fall upon this sowing. They 
know how swift the logic of indulgence sweeps a 
tainted youth into a dissipated manhood. Remember 
the confession -of Mirabeau,—‘“the coming years rise 
up to disinherit the succeeding ones.” The woman 
of petty gossip, the peddler of idle talk who amuses her- 
self with the deepest feelings of young men and women, 
calls it “joking,” but the angels weep over such way- 
ward sowing of the seed which will grow slander, ripen 
into falsehood. This flippant joking with delicate 
_ sentiments is the beginning of that sensual leer that 

ends in the profligate’s touch and the blighting fire of 
sensuality. ‘The air we have to breathe is not tainted 
with the ever present noxious fumes of cigar or pipe 
so badly as is the spiritual atmosphere poisoned by 
these small moral defiances, these petty sneers against 
the law of love and rectitude. these are the moral 
forces of society paralyzed; ouf gqod intentions grow 
stagnant and our children multiply and intensify our 
indulgences. 

“Oh, there’s not a crime 

But takes its proper change out still in crime 
If once rung on the counter of this world. 
Let sinners look to it.” 

Oh, the violence we do this life in common; the in- 
dignities we offer this higher unity by our petty viola- 
tions. of the moral law; by simply ignoring the high 
standards of character in the domain of what we flatter 
ourselves to be minor matters or matters of mere busi- 
ness. I mean the spending so much of our lives out- 
side the consecrated realm of conscience as if there 
was a Godless Limbo in which the larger portion of 
our days and hours may be spent, where right and 
wrong do not count, where “business is business,” the 
devil’s maxim. 

Business is not business. 


It is degradation to self 
and damnation to others, when it is not done in the 
presence of the ever-exacting law of right; when it is 
not the investment of time, thought, skill, money for 
the enrichment not of self, but of the world; for the ad- 
vancement not primarily of the bank account but for 
the advancement of those things for which a bank 


account alone should exist. You and I have no busi- 
ness to make or save a dollar, to write or preach a ser- 
mon, except in so far as it is done with the conscious 
purpose of ennobling life and of enlarging the world. 
Let us call things by their right names that we may 
not deceive ourselves. This is the infidelity that 
threatens our age. This is the only damaging skepti- 
cism, that which doubts the vitality of spiritual laws, 
that which questions the practicality of the laws of 
rectitude and honor, that which has no reverence for 
the loving, omnipresent God, who records every mean- 
ness, tallies every disloyalty. This is the binding ma- 
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terialism that makes us slaves to figures, to bulks, to 
percentages and to footings, independent of the bearing 
of these same figures and footings upon the law of 
character and the divine grasp of unity. This meddle- 
some gossip, that needless slander, the unnecessary, 
unadorning and particularly the unpaid-for ribbon, the 
tainted breath, the unsympathizing word, the cynical 
look by father or by mother, by husband or by wife, by 
neighbor or by citizen, will inevitably bring forth its’ 
fruit, perhaps a hundred fold in itself, in child, in the 
life in common throughout time into eternity. Every 
such violence mars the beauty of the human and the 
divine unity. Well may angels weep, for weep would 
we could we see as they see. 

I have preached this sermon for my own strengthen- 
ing more than for yours. I have consulted this oracu- 
lar text, hoping that thereby I might take new counsel 
concerning things that are worth doing in the world 
and find the safe estimate of what pays. This word 
“unity” has been on my lips so often in my ministry 
that I have feared that both preacher and audience 
have become hardened to it. Eighteen years ago a 
few of us placed this word as the banner word for a 
little printed messenger which we meant to send out 
into the world to promulgate the truth involved. That 
little paper has gone far and near with its message, 
more or less clearly uttered, more or less clearly under- 
stood. These eighteen’ years this paper has lain as a 
holy burden upon my_heart, my strength and my time. 
All these years it Kas trever paid and it does not pay 
now, and probably never will, according to the book- 
keeper’s estimate of what pays. But will I, abandon 
the mission? Will we withdraw our support as long 
as we know that it has and does ameliorate dogmatism ; 
so long as we know that it has and does cheer the 
lonely, carry companionship to the isolated, sustain 
private hearts in their solitudes and guide a few lives 
in their quest for what is excellent? I have spoken of 
this personal perplexity of mine that it may symbolize 
the perplexity of all, the problems of every life. How 
this rendering of the word “unity,” this interpretation 
of the life in common widens the mission of the 
preacher, enlarges the scope of the church and sancti- 
fies the message of religion. 

There is but one world and that is the infinite 
one, God’s kingdom goes the entire round. No 
death, sect, creed, sin or devil can wrench us from the 
embrace of this unity, this life in common. Not until 
a link in the endless chain of omnipotence is snapped 
asunder, can I or you drop into any hell that is outside 
of this divine destiny, where the infinite unity does not 
reach. And there is no’ service, bible, book, church 
walls or Sabbath day that can be more sacred than the 
office, the home, the ledger, the kitchen, the pantry, 
the raiment from the sole of our feet to the crown of. 
our heads, ought to be. 

Under this law heaven is no longer a basket picnic 
where each is allowed to enjoy his own dainties and 
delicacies indifferent to and independent of the hungry 
masses outside and below; but it is the great table 
whereon is placed the repast prepared by the entire 
community and if there be not enough to go around, 
the rations of each will be meager. 

We cannot in this race for excellence leave the hind- 
most in the charge of any devil, for like the prisoner 
in the poem, the putrid body of the lowest and coarsest 
is chained by God’s own hand to the ankle of the most 
loving, and he must drag it with him or redeem his 
brother. 

There is a story told of an artist who was employed 
to carve the statue of a popular hero; he labored dili- 
gently and long at his task. At last the unveiling day 
came, but ‘when {the canvas ‘was removed, the ek- 
pectant throng resented the likeness. “This is not our 
hero,” said they indignantly. “Away with it! It is 
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too coarse and unsightly. Away with it! Let the 
artist’s life atone for the insult.” The sculptor, pled 
that it might be first hoisted aloft and placed on tts 
gviddy pedestal. The ropes were fixed. As it as- 
cended and the crowd gazed, lo, the features assumed 
fairer proportions. The brow stood out, the mouth 
became more shapely. The features grew harmonious, 
and a shout of joyous exaltation broke forth as it set- 
tled down in its place, a statue of surpassing beauty, 
of marvelous life-likeness. 

So it is with our lives. Viewed out of their proper 
relations, estimated in the disfigurement of their soli- 
tary and isolated position, they seem shapeless things, 
but touched with this faith in the larger unity, helped 
by philosophy, science and religion to exercise with 
the poet that double vision which will enable us 

“To see near things as comprehensively 

As if afar they took their point of sight, 

And distant things as intimately deep 

As if we touched them,” 
Then even our poor threadbare and beggarly lives 
become figures in the beautiful tapestry in which every 
thread has its meaning, and finally all colors will be 
inade to blend. Our broken systems and fragmentary 
creeds are passing away. [*orms and ceremonies are 
being remolded, fused, recast. At last our lives are 
beginning to be conscious parts of the life of all. Our 
days are fr agments of eternity, our one 
human expression of the divine will. 


COMSCICNCRS 


- Bookish Gossip. 


Mir. Zanegwill is the coiner of a new jeu de mot of 


the erotic, neurotic and tommvyrotic order. He ealls 
them “Meredith the Obscure” and “The Amazing 
Hardy.” 

Mrs. Fyndall is making good headway with her hus- 


She “hs had an enormous corre- 
but at last has reduced it to some 


band’s biography. 
spondence to sift; 
sort of order. 


Mr. Bruce Rogers, a designer whose book covers 
and whose decorative initial work in connection with 
Modern Art have made him well known, has cast in 
his fortunes with Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Mr. Rogers is the Laurence Housman of America. 

It is said that Muss l*lorence Lydia Snow, whose son- 
net sequence “The Lamp of Gold” is announced for 
publication in April, is the cashier of a bank in ont of 
the principal towns of Kansas. <A prairie muse climb- 
ing to Parnassian heights is a unique figure, even in 
this tip end of the century. 


Several years ago Mr. Alexander Macmillan gave 
to the wife of a Western publisher and bookseller— 
who is as proud of his business as of his military title 

—a copy of Matthew Arnold’s “Poems.” While a guest 
at this publisher’s house, Mr. Arngld inscribed a senti- 
ment in this book “in remembrance of a most delightful 
visit.” But how well this sentiment and inscription 
was remembered in after years the readers of Mr. 
Arnold’s “Letters,” recently published, already know. 


Mr. John Brisben Walker has devised a new scheme 
of the Saffron order for se nding the Cosmopolitan out 
of print promptiy on the day “of publication. A de- 
mand for 380,000 copies of each issue is met with a 
supply of 310,000. He thus effects a saving in his re- 
-turns from the news companies, and he sets up the 
unique claim that by making a demand for the maga- 
zine the advertisers are better pleased, and every news 
dealer doubles his efforts to keep a supply on hand. 
As soon as the dealer’s stock is exhausted the maga- 
zine becomes a rarity, the price goes at once to a 
premium, and everybody is happy. The news dealers 


| peared in the mind of an average writer. 
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and | ‘ebruary 
cat is out of 


all attributed the scarcity of the January 
numbers to the cover-pictures; but the 
the bag,—it is the short supply. 


-A writer in the S&efch says: “I do not like to see 
Tennyson maligned. Somebody has been mis-telling 
the anecdote of the Sandwiches. ‘Tennyson 1s. re- 
ported to have said to a footman at a garden2party, 
who carried round sandwiches, ‘Don’t like those dry 
thing's,’ wherupon a lady sitting next to him remarked, 
‘That’s very rude.” Now, the authentic tale is that 
Tennyson said to the hostess, ‘Do you usually make 
vour sandwiches of old boots?’ She received this not 
as rudeness, but as a stroke of Parnassian gentus. 
The Laureate might deck his post with a similar flower 
of graceful badinage.” 


The publication of Cardinal Manning’s life has 
naturally raised quite a storm in religious circles. The 
book is gravely disapprov ed of by the Roman Catholic 
papers, and there is a talk of legal proceedings. The 
circulation, in spite of the great size of the work, has 
been very good, among the best of recent biographies. 
The biographer, Mr. Purcell, who is a barrister, and who 
was consulted in legal matters by the Cardinal, ob- 
tained the full confidence of his. subject, who had a 
very high opinion of him. 


Mr. Stephen Crane has caught the ear of the public 
on both sides the Atlantic with his novel, “The Red 
Badge of Courage,” published in America by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Although it is only now that Mr. Crane’s 
name has become generally known, he has been work- 
ing for three years, and has been warmly admired by 
Hamlin Garland and Mr. Howells. He has, besides, 
been dined by the Philistines. Rudyard Kipling, on his 
last visit to London, was loud in his praises. His book 
of verse, “The Black Riders,” has real distinction, and 
is sure to make its way to the public heart. 


Mrs. Madelene Yale Wynne’s 
and Other Stories,” now in its second thousand, con- 
ties to agitate undiscerning readers, many of whom 
fail to catch in the sequel the solution of the mystery 
of the initial story. One discriminating critic writes 
of the collection as follows: 

secause Of their delicate, artistic and poetic quality, 
these stories by Madelene Yale Wynne stand out prom- 
inently among many choice volumes of short tales. 
They are stories which one feels could not have ap- 
They are a 
species of ghost-tale, yet more on the order of psychol- 
ogy problems, and so masterly is their treatment that 
one quite forgets the author’s share in them, and be- 
eins to study | out some reason for the occurrences, as 
though they were scientific facts.” 


book, “Little Room 


Readers of the Cosmopolitan may remember a story 
entitled “Jim Lancy’s Waterloo,” by Elia W. Peattie, 
which appeared several years ago. It is a powerful bit 
of realism founded on fact, and attracted much atten- 
tion to the magazine, and to the state of Nebraska, in 
which the scene is laid. The author, who is an editor- 
ial writer on the Omaha World-Herald, is widely 
known in the Middle West as a writer of a number of 
tales of Western life, full of local color, and character- 
ized by much finish and charm. A collection of these 
tales, with the title “A Mountain Woman,” is an- 
nounced by Way & Williams (Chicago) for publication 
in April. 

“Tim Lancy’s Waterloo” is full of the pathos of life 
on the frontier, and is such a vivid bit of realism as 
must delight the hearts of admirers of Mr. Hamlin 
Garland’s “Main-Traveled Roads.” All the stories are 
not of a somber character, however. -Some are tinct 
with humor, others with romance, and all with intense 
human interest. 
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The Liberal Field. 


Hrecdom, FKellowshtp and Character tn 
Religion, 


KVANSTON, LLL. 


The Unitarian ehureh in this city 
had a sale recently by which the sum 
of about seventy-five dollars was 
cleared and a very pleasant evening 
was’ spent by the people. ‘This society 
holds its own, notwithstanding the 
fact that it has lost, during the four 
or five years of its existence, all of the 
families with which it started, save 
two. It would be quite a large or- 
ganization if no one had moved away 
during that time, and as it is it has 
increased its members somewhat. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


The last two weeks have been the 
most extraordinary in the history of 
the Unitarian church in Omaha. Dr. 
Ki. EK. Hale, on his way to California, 
stopped over a few days to visit friends 
and christen a baby whose mother he 
had christened some thirty years ago 
in Boston. Though traveling for his 
health, he gave us a lecture, which, on 
one day’s notice and with no chance for 
a public viva voce announcement, 
vielded $125, and preached the follow- 
ing Sunday to the largest audience ever 
gathered in Omaha (up to that time) 
to hear a liberal sermon. The church 
was crowded to its utmost capacity, 
between five and six hundred finding 
their way in, about as many more, it is 


said, failing to gain admission. The . 


next Saturday brought us Mrs. Chant, 
whose astonishing eloquence will not 
soon be forgotten here. After a lec- 
ture in the church Saturday evening 
it was evident that the church would 
again prove inadequate to hold the 
Sunday morning congregation. So it 
was decided to close the church and 
transfer the service to Creighton 
theater. The result justified this 
course, as fully 1,000 persons gathered 
to the service in the theater. A Sun- 


day evening service is a very unusual. 


thing with us, but the church was 
crowded to hear Mrs. Chant. The in- 
exhaustible physical vitality and 
mental resource of the woman are 
Shown in the fact that besides these 


three extended and elaborate efforts, 


She spoke for an hour in the First 
Presbyterian chureh Sunday afternoon, 
and again at the First Congregational 
Monday, and all with a serene scorn of 
any slightest written aid. 


SHEFFIELD, ILL. 


The ordination and installation of 
Rey. Stanley M. Hunter as pastor of 
the Unitarian church at Sheffield, IIl., 
took place Tuesday evening, February 
25, and was an ideal service in every 
way. The weather was fine and warm, 
and the church was crowded, as the 
Sheffield church seems always to be. 
It has a pleasant habit of being 
crowded with interested and sym- 
pathetic listeners—a habit that we wish 
more of our churches had. The read- 
ing of the scriptures was by Rev. G. N. 
Putnam of the People’s church in 
Princeton, and the ordaining prayer by 
Rev. M. J. Miller of Geneseo. Rev. 
Ida C. Hultin gave the sermon, which 
was a most finished and eloquent dis- 
course. She opened by referring to 
the fact that Jesus was said to have 
taught “with authority and not as the 
scribes,” and pointed out that this 
“authority” came from his speaking his 
own personal convictions and not the 
tradition of the past. And then she 
developed the idea of the authority and 
reality of a religion that rested thus on 
each one’s personal convictions and on 
the present truths of science. She was 
followed by Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of 
Chicago, who gave the charge to the 
minister and pointed out in a few 
earnest words the two-fold duties of 
the preacher and the pastor. Our 
patriarch, “Father” Covell, of Buda, 
gave the charge to the people and em- 
phasized in the most vigorous way the 
need of a church ”of the people, by the 
people and for the people.” The right 
hand of fellowship was given by Mr. 


Gould, the secretary of the Western 


Conference, who reminded them that 
he welcomed Mr. Hunter to our fellow- 
ship not by any authority given him 
by the Conference, but by the invita- 
tion of the congregation at Sheffield, 
which had given Mr. Hunter our fel- 
lowship by making him their minister. 
The services were followed by a cordial 


reception in the echureh parlors, in 


which the young and old took part. 
The full and earnest life of the church 
speaks well for the last minister, Rev. 


J. O. M. Hewitt, who was here five 
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| trust him 


You want Scott’s Emul- 
sion. Ifyouask your drug- 
gist for 1t and get it—you 
can trust that man. But if 
he offers you “something 
just as good,” he will do the 
same when your doctor 
writes a prescription for 
which he wants to get a 
special effect — play the 
game of life and death for 
the sake of a penny or two 
more profit. You can’t 
trust that man. Get what 
you ask for, and pay for, 
whether it 1s Scott’s Emul- 
sion or anything else. 


Scott & Bowng, Chemists. New York, 50c. and $1.09 


years, and it promises well for the suc- 
cess of the present minister, who seems 
to have won the general esteem dur- 
ing the few weeks he has been here. 
The New Unity extends its best wishes 
both to him and to the people. 


DECORAH, LOWA. 


The young people of this city have 
outlined a plan which they call “The 
Unity Assembly of Young People.” 
The time for the meeting of this as- 
sembly is Sunday evening at 6 o’clock, 
and all are eligible to membership 
from ten to forty years of age. The 
assembly is subdivided into four de- 
partments,—one on “Religious Litera- 
ture and Ethical Culture,” another on 
“Charity and Reforms,” a third on 
“Comparative Religions,” and a fourth 
on “School Science and Civies.” Each 
of these four departments has a sepa- 
ate outline for its study and meets 
once a month, so that each Sunday 
evening in the month is occupied by 
one of the departments. When there 
are five Sundays in the month a gen- 
eral assembly will be held. The Board 
of Control of the Society consists of 
the President, who shall be the pastor, 
and four vice-presidents, who shall act 
as department leaders. This Board of 
Control arranges all details and is re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the regu- 
lar meetings. Each department is to 
choose an appropriate motto and also 
a department hymn and a department 
poet. At roll-call the members will 
respond with a quotation from their 
poet. A special musical number will | 
be given each evening and also recita- 
tions and a paper or address bearing 
on the department theme. The meet- 
ings will continue one hour only. The 
following are some of the topics to be 
taken up in the different departments: 
In the first, “The Place of Poetry and 
Religion,’ “Our Hymns and their 
Authors;” “Reviews of Recent Reli- 
gious Books.” In the second depart- 
ment, ‘Forms and Methods of Char- | 
ity,’ “The American Tramp,” ‘“Tene- 
ment Houses and Sweat Shops.” In 
the third department. “Is Religion a 
Permanent Force in Human Nature?’ 
“Liberal Thought in India,” “The Com- 
mon Grounds of Faith,” “Causes and 
Cure of Sectarianism.” In the fourth 
department, “The Idea of Govern- 
ment,” “Anarchism, Soctalism, Na- 
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tionalism,” “he Views of Henry 
George,” “Was Jesus a Socialist,” “Is 
a Republican Government Insecure.” 
We are sure the readers of The New 
Unity will be interested in the working 
of this new organization in Decorah, 
and we trust we will hear from them 
after they have developed their outline 
into practical work. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONEFER- 
ENCE. 


Sinee the last report the treasurer 
has received the following sums: 
Sheffield, Ill.... ok eee mien eae $10 
Rey. G. W. Buckley, Sturgis, Mich... 5 

The secretary has received from the 
field the following additional sums. 
FS. «Pee res 
af RS. Ee rrr 


SCHON, BEEs vk Sea eee 5.00 
yee 
Study Table. 

The publishers of the Atlantic 


Monthly announce under the general 
heading, The Case of the Public 
Schools, a series of articles. to discuss 
the payment and standing of teachers 
in our public schools throughout the 
country. Over ten thousand teachers 
have been requested to contribute in- 
formation as the basis of these papers. 
The first, appearing in the March is- 
sue, is by G. Stanley Hall, president of 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


The material doctrine whieh all 
scientific men have been assumed to 
profess has been attacked in the house 
of its friends. Dr. Wilhelm Oswald 
of Leipsic, the author of several stand- 
ard chemical works, has delivered an 
address on what he ealls The Failure 
of Seientifice Materialism, aftirming 
that a theory based on energy should 
replace the one resting upon matter 
and foree. A translation will appear 
in Appletons’ opular Setence Monthly 
for March. 
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“DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND THEIR 
RELATIONS TO MEN.” 
BY PROF. N. 8. SHALER—CHAS.’) SCRIBNERS 
SONS. 

Everything done by Professor Shaler 
is well done; and he has a complete 
power of popularizing topics in discus- 
sion so that a thoroughly scientific 
book is suited to a wide range of 
readers. His bias is always toward 
such questions as concern men, ani- 
mals and the earth. His work just 
how is developing a series of articles 
for Seribner on “Domestic Animals 
and their Relations to Men.” It is 
a pretty well established fact that civ- 
ilization began with our first subjection 
of animals to our use,—that is with the 
use of animal power. Professor Shaler 
thinks that the dog was the first ani- 
mal to lend his strength to man. The 
sheep and goat perhaps came next, and 
then the cow or ox, and then the horse. 
We owe to the dog then our own first 
Service; and the best service there can 
now be rendered is to improve his in- 
telligence. The advance of higher 
power such as wind power and steam 
power and higher animal power such 
as camel and horse power has left the 
dog a waif in society and very gener- 
ally a degenerate hanger-on. Nothing 


better can be done than to destroy . 


every dog that has nothing to recom- 
mend him as useful. The Seotch ecol- 
lie, the St. Bernard,’ the Eskimo. 


the Newfoundland, and a few more 
are noble examples of what the dog can 
be made and has been made. What 
Professor Shaler says about the ele- 
phant as a’ natural companion for hu- 
man beings is very interesting. They 
are, however, such extraordinary crea- 
tures in size and feeding capacity that 
nothing can be expected of them out- 
side of India and Africa. Perhaps a 
dwarf breed may be developed. We 
know that elephants as hardy as 
horses and as small as Jersey cows 
were once common on the earth The 
subjeet of animals’ morals is the one 
just now of deepest importance and 
Professor Shaler is doing something 
to supplement Romanes and Darwin. 
Neribner’s Magazine has a faney for 
this sort of work and is therefore a 
peculiarly good home magazine. 
me ee 


THE LITTLE ROOM AND OTHER 
STORIES. 
By MADELENE YALE WYNNE. 

On first reading “The Little Room” 
in Harper's Magazine, one. was half 
inclined to think that its author had 
not written a real “tale of mystery” 
after all, but was just playing a joke 
on the reader. 
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Author—Well, what was it. a china 
closet or a little room? 

Reader—I don’t know. 

Author—Well, I don’t know, either. 

But Mrs. Wynne did know, and has 
conceded a bit to the reader's curios- 
ity by giving us a sequel to her 
title story in the present volume. It 
points us to the psychology of sug- 
gestion, and we run to Mr. Hudson’s 
“Law of Psychic Phenomena,” with a 
feeling of relief that we have not been 
played upon, after all, but that there 
is something like a respectable scien- 
tific clue to that tantalizing little room. 
The author might have made the 
original story more suggestive, a few 
of us think, by including in it a hint 
of the sequel. But then that would 
have denied us a little excitement and 
lost the story much of its pleasant no- 
toriety. The four stories that com- 
plete the volume are all slight in mo- 
tive, but gracefully told. One of them, 
“The Voice,” is even exquisite in its 
happy blending of psychical mystery 
and delicate allegory.—[The Bookman. 


THE WERE-WOLF 


“The Were-wolf,” by Clemence Hous- 
man, is a product of the school of 
which the head is William Morris. 
The story embodies the mediseval le- 
gend of human beings who assumed 
at times the form of beasts and preyed 
upon their fellow men. In the pres- 
ent case the wolf, while in) human 
shape, bore the form of a beautiful 
woman, called White Tell. She ap- 
pears at intervals at a country home- 
stead, and one after another the per- 
sons whom she caresses disappear. 
inally, her spell falls upon the power- 
ful young man Sweyn, and she kisses 
him, thus sealing his doom. But he 
has a twin brother, Christian, who all 
along has been suspicious of her true 
character, but whose protests: have 
been scoffed at. Christian gives his 
life for his brother, and his’ blood, 
falling upon the wolf-woman in the 
supreme hour of self-sacrifice, per- 
forms the office which holy water is 
fabled to do in the medizeval legend, 
and were-wolf and hero die together. 
The picture of life in a medieval 
homesteagl, which the short story 
gives, would delight William Morris. 
‘The opening scene, where the mistress, 
her sons, and the farm servants are 
laboring together at various occupa- 
tions, 1s especially fine. The ilhustra- 
tions are by Laurence Housman, a 
brother to the author, and a famous 
decorator: and illustrator. (Chicago: 
Way & Williams).—[The Illustrated 
Buffalo Express. 


basins, tubs, 


 ® | Your sink, 
— ch etc., never 
———Sas become 
clogged 
with grease, 
if the wash- 
ing that’s done in 

them is done 
with Pearline. 
A small matter, perhaps—but 
remember that  Pearline 
saves trouble in a great many 
just such small matters. And 
the truth is that these little 


things alone ought to be 
enough to lead any quick- 


witted person to use Pearl- 


ine—even without taking into 
account the big things, the 
saving in work, and wear and 
tear, andtime, and money. 478 
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containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammas 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 


PAY wish to know thetruth, send for 


POST ‘‘How and Why,’ issued by the 
"PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 9Q21--3--5 | 


AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to the: othez 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home life for the boys. 

F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 
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" (alifornia 
nQ days 


from Chicago 


...over the... 


Santa Fe Route. 


The California Limited is a new, strictly 
first-class fast train, vestibuled throughout, 
pgntedsby Pintsch gas, and running from 
Chicago to Los Angeles and San Diego in 
three days; to San Francisco, three anda @ 
half days. 

Through compartment and palace sleep- 
ers, chair cars and dining cars. 

_For descriptive literature and copy of 
illustrated book, ‘‘To California and Back,’’ 
address 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., A., T. &S. F. 
Ry., Room 765 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


Write to The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., So. Omaha. 
Neb., for free copy of “Ranch Book,” and enclose 4-cents 
in stamps for sample o 


REX BRAND EXTRACT OF BEEF, Fy] 
which gives to soups, stews, etc , extra avor 


IODIDE OF 
IRON, 


BLANCARD'S 
eed PILLS. 


Specially recommended by the medi 
gelebrigie?, of the World for Scrofala, aman. 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption, . 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blo 

— Log stimulating and regulating its periodic 
None Genuine unless signed “* BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 


For Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. C. Winans; Madison, O., says: 


‘Found it admirable in atony of the 
stomach and dyspepsia.’”’ 


Annoincentents 


The Fraternity of Liberal 
Societies in Chicago. 


ALL Souts Cuurcn, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEsstAu (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHicAL CULTURE Socikty, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran- 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


I*RIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren 
street. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. 'T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 83rd street. Isaac S. 
Moses, Minister. 


OAK PARK Unity Cuurcn (Universal- 
ist). R. I. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CourcH: (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H. W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL Cnurcu (Univer 
Salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services ll A. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday }chool, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. mM. Devo- 
oo Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. M. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 63825 Oglesby av- 
enue. | 


St. PauL’s CHurcu (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th ‘Street. <A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2Ist street. KE. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewartavenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


Turrp UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity Cuurca (Unitarian). corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park. 


Religious 
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COLD AT CRIPPLE CREEK. 

The fabulously rich gold mining district of 
Cripple Creek, Colorado, is attracting hundreds 
of people. That thereis an abundance of gold 
there is already demonstrated beyond doubt. 

To reach a Creek, take the Santa Fé 
Route, the only direct standard gauge line to the 
camp. Through Pullman sleepers and chair 
cars. Address, 

G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., A., T. & S. F. R’y, 

; Room 765, Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


“Liberty and Life,” 


DISCOURSES BY 


mm. ©. TOW DLA. 


CONTENTS : 


LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUS 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW, 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLy Spirit, 

A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 

THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE GOOD. 

Not ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 

THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DOING CREED. 

THE KEYS. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY, 

THE Two THEOLOGIES. 


NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 


CHARACTER, 


THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
NEw YEAR IN 1932. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; postmaid. 25 cts. 


Price Reduced from 9c. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


For Over Fifty Years 

MRs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Besure and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 


“The restiess Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING, 


—BY— 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 
ed, with attractive cover. Will make a pleas- 
ant souvenir of this memorable congress. 


Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 
Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


MAY BE YOU CANT iiweex’iikesome 


agents selling our 5-acre $100 farms on install- 
sents of $1 weekly, but almost anybody can earn 
half as much. Send for full particulars. 
D. L. RISLEY, 211 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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aa Annual Meeting of Stockholders Unity Pub- If the subscribers to Zhe New Unity 

lishing Company. who are sending the paper to me, will 


(From U, S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W.H.Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more Cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’standing cured by him. 
He publishesa valuablework on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 


[LATEST NOVELTY. POCKET SALTS, 


Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 


The Crown Perfumery Oo., 


“ of London, callattention to one of their most 
charming novelties 


The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 


Made by them for several 
years in England, but now 
for the first time introduced 
into this Country, made in 
the following odors: 


_ Crown Lavender 


i Crab-Apple Blossom 
APH White Lilac | 


Verbena 
Matsukita 
Violette 


Andall other odors. 
Sold as shown or 


=) encased in kid pur- 
| ses and can be 
carried in the 
pocket with 

perfect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT CEMS 


deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes 


ed Crown Lavender Salts and various Perfumed 

Salts, the creation of the Crown Perfumery Com- 

pany, and so long and favorably known to their 
London and Paris clientele, 

PRICE: Standard Size, 50c. Smaller Size, 40c.] 

in Kid Purses, 75c. ” ‘ 60c. 


Ask your Druggist for them or by sending 
either of the above amounts to Caswell, Massey 
& Co., New York; Melvin & Badger. or T. Met- 
calf Co., Boston; Geo. B. Evans, Phila.; E. P. 
Mertz. Wash.; or Wilmot J. Hall & Co., Cin.; 
one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent 
to any address. Name the odor required. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


Sounds 


e; 


Checks Bleeding, Reduces 
Inflammation,Quiets Pain, 
Is the Bicycler’s Necessity. 
Sores, Burns, 
Piles, CURES Colds, 
Rheumatism, Hoarseness, 
Sore Throat, Chilblains, 
Catarrh, Inflamed Eyes, 
Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, 
Headache, Toothache, etc. 


Use POND’S EXTRACT 


after Shaving—No Irritation. 
after Exercising—No Lameness. 


POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT 


isa specificfor Piles. 50 cts. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO.,76 5th Av., N.Ys 


and identical in quality with the world renown-]- 


Notice is hereby given that the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders Unity 
Publishing Company will be held 
Thursday, Mareh 19, 1896, at All Souls 
Chureh, Chicago, at the hour of 8 
o'clock p. m., for the purpose of elect- 
ing four directors of the company and 
transact such other business as may 
come before the meeting. 

LLOYD G. WHEELER, 


Secretary. 
Chicago, Feb. 26, 1896. 
BALLAD. 
And the King slowly rode in the forest 
alone, 
From gay court and wild crowd to be 
free; 


And no bard has e’er sung of a King 
on his throne, 

The less proud and more courtly than 
he. 


And full gladly he rides in the fresh 
morning air, 

And strokes gently his proud stepping 
steed ;— 

When there darts from the wood a wee 
lad lithe and fair, 

Who quite bold the King’s course doth 
impede. 


Speaks the lad: “’Tis the King I am 
wishing to see; 

People say he’s out hunting to-day!” 

Quoth the King: “Shepherd lad, if 
thou’lt ride here with me. 

The great King we may meet on the 
way.” 


And quite nimbly the child then leap’d 
up to the King 

And there rode with him happy and 
proud ;— | 

While forth pranced his gay charger 
with quickening spring, 

Snorting fiercely ’till echoes rang loud. 


“Yell me, how, when we come to the 


huntsmen so gay, 

Shall I tell which is King from the 
rest?” 

The King, answering, said: 
meets them to-day, 

All salute him, and cheer with a zest. 


“When he 


While the King, proudly seated, un- 
ecov’reth not his head; 

For ’tis he that doth rule o’er the 
land!’— 

On they merrily ride with a clattering 
tread, 

‘Till they meet with the gay hunting 
band. : 


And all doff their plumed bonnets with 
many a cheer, 

While the bugle sends forth its re 
frain;— 

But the King and the child, when the 
huntsmen appear, | 

To uncover their heads do not deign. 


Then, low bending, the King softly 
asks to be told;— 

“Well, who is the King, 
true ?” 

And looking up archly, the lad an- 
swered bold: 

“It must be one of us two!” 


WILLIAM H. WINSLOW. 


shepherd 


give their address in full on the first 
page of the next paper they send, it 
will be a help to my post-office work. I 
could use a score more copies of this 
paper to good advantage. It is most ex- 
cellent and helpful. If you are tempted 
to destroy or leave unused a single 
paper, REMEMBER ME and the POST-OFFICE 
MISSION. JOHN 8S. Brown, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


Bubbles or 
; Medals. 


“ Best sarsaparillas.” When you 
think of it how contradictory that 
term is, For there can be only one 
best in anything — one best sarsapa- 
rilla, as there is one highest moun- 
tain, one longest river, one deepest 
ocean, And that best sarsaparilla is 
?.... There’stherub! You 

can measure mountain height and 
ocean depth, but how test sarsapa- 
rilla? You could if you were chem- 
ists. But thendo youneed totest it? 
The World’s Fair Committee tested 
it,—-and thoroughly. They went 
behind the label on the bottle. What 
‘did this sarsaparilla test result in? 
Every make of sarsaparilla shut out 
of the Fair except Ayer’s. So it 
was that Ayer’s was the only sarsapa- 
| rilla admitted to the World’s Fair. 

The committee found it the best. 
They had no room for anything that 
was not the best. And as the best, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla received the 
medal.and awards dueits merits, Re- 
member the word ‘best ”*is a bubble 
any breath can blow; but there are 
pins to prick such bubbles Those 
others are blowing more “ best sarsa- 
parilla” bubbles since the World’s 
Fair pricked the old ones. /True, but 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has the medal. 
The pin that scratches the medal 
proves it gold. The pin that*pricks 
the bubble proves it wind. We point 
to medals, not bubbles, when we say : 
The best sarsaparilla is Ayer’s. 


STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, 
LUGAS COUNTY. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & 
Co., doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of CATARRH that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’S CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 

eee A. W. GLEASON, 

SEAL, Notary Public. 


anh cuees 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
-eSSold by Druggists, 75c. 
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THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


WAY & WILLIAMS. 


Pauland Virginia of a Northern Zone. 


A romance. ‘Translated from the Dan- 
ish of HoLGER DRACHMANN, with in- 
troductory note by Mr. FRAnNcrs F. 
BROWNE. Daintily printed and bound, 
with cover design by Mr. Bruck Roa- 
ERS. Gilt top, uncut, $1.25. Also 55 
copies on hand-made paper, vet. . $2.50 
‘‘Many weary days have passed since such an 

idyll found its way into English literature... 


This is one of the few books meant forall read- 
ers.’’—Aansas City Star. 


The Little Room, and Other Stories. 
By MADELENE. YALE Wynne. With 
cover design, frontispiece, and decor- 
ations by the author. 1l6mo, linen, 
IEG WOU, MOTE. ccc ivks soa receces $1.25 
“The Little Room, and Other Stories’ isa 
dainty volume of singularly original and inter- 
esting tales, skillfully narrated and not to be 


characterized in a word; a piece of work full 
of freshness and talent.’’—//amilton W. Mabie. 


Nim and Cum, and the Wonder-Head 
Stories. 


By CATHARINE BrooKS YALE. Cover 
and decorations by Mr. Bruck Roa- 
ERS. I6mo, linen, gilt top, uncut 


Ce re armen Baer ase Eee Oe meng $1.25 


“With the story of Nim and Cum, the queer 
people who pulled up the north pole for a fish- 
ing-rod and tied the equator to it fora line, is 
bound the ‘Wonder-Head Stories,’ which Aunt 
‘rity told the ‘Iussy-Mussies.’ This is just 
such charming nonsense as delights imagina- 
tive little ones as yet too young and ignorant 
to pin the romancer down to hard facts, and 
will help out the prosaic mother whose inven- 
tion is not equal to the constant demand, ‘Tell 
us a story!’’’—Detroit Free Press. , 


Russian Fairy Tales. 


Translated by R. Nisper Barn.  Illus- 
trated by C. M. GERE. 8vo, ornamen- 
tal cloth, gilt top......... Si yee ares $1.50 
“It is a reasonable presumption that curiosity 

will ere gi many readers to inspect this vol- 

ume, and it is quite as certain that those who 
read it will be well repaid.’’—Chicago Evrening 


Post. 
Old English Fairy Tales. 


by S. Bartne-GouLp. With illustra- 
tions by IF. D. Brprorp. This isa 
collection of old English folk-tales 
and traditionary stories. Beautifully 
and bountifully illustrated. Octavo, 
ENN es bass dass i ereekbuevesas $2.00 


“The bare bones of these pretty traditions 
have been clothed in the flesh of poetic fancy 
and a charming and familiar style.’’—Cleveland 

Vorla 


The Emancipated. 

A novel by GEORGE GIssING. 8vo, cloth, 
ere re ee el Pees se eckeas: eee 
“George Gissing’s new book, ‘The Emanci- 

pated,’ is far beyond any of his other efforts, 


and may be called a masterpiece of its kind of 
etion.”’—Chicago Times-Herald. 


The Wood of the Brambles. 
By FRANK MATHEW. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


_ This new Irish novel is a story of the uprising 
In 1776, a most tragic period of Irish history, 


With all its roe age incidents of rapine and out-. 


rage, and deeds of daring and self-sacrifice de- 
pieted in lurid colors. 


Theodore L. De Vinne. 


A portrait of the founder of the De 
Vinne Press. Ktched by Mr. Tuomas 
JOHNSON after a photograph by Mr. 
GEORGE C, Cox. ‘Two editions will 
be printed by Messrs. Kimmel & 
Voigt, one of two hundred on etching 
paper, signed by the artist, at $5.00 
per copy, the other of fifty copies on 
Japan vellum, signed by Mr. De 
Vinne and by the artist, and framed 
in oak or rosewood, at $25.00 per copy. 


Ecce Puella. 


By WILLIAM SHARP. Octavo, cloth, gilt 
OO ae Ce eS ER $1.25 
‘To the woman of thirty.’’ 


The Battle of Dorking. 


The German Conquest of England, rem- 
iniscences of a volunteer, describing 
the arrival of the German Armada, 
the destruction of the British fleet, 
decisive battle of Dorking, the cap- 
ture of London, downfall of the Brit- 
ish Kmpire. Octavo, paper, 25 cents. 
Trade supplied by the Western News Co. 

and Branches. 


Little Leaders. 


By WinuiAM Morton Payne. A selec- 
tion from editorial articles written for 
The Dial by Mr. W. M. Payne, Asso- 
ciate Editor. Il6mo, cloth, gilt top, 
ROR ne are! Sos re $1.50 


The Death. Wake; or, Lunacy. 


A Necromaunt in Three Chimeras by 
Thomas TT’. Sroppartr. With an In- 
troduction by Mr. ANDREW LANG. 
l6mo; cardinal buckram, net. ...$1.50. 


Mr. Lang, in his introduction, says: ‘The 
extreme rarity of the ‘Death-Wake’ is a reason 
for its republication, which may or may not be 
approved of by collectors. Of the original edi- 
tion one author says that more than seventy 
copies were sold in the first week of publica- 
tion, but thereafter the publisher failed in 
business. ... The ‘Death-Wake’ is the work of 
alad who certainly had read Keats, Coleridge 
and Shelley, but who is no imitator of these 
vreat poets. He has, in a few passages, and at 
his best, an accent original, distinct, strangely 
musical, and really replete with promise. He 
has a fresh, unborrowed melody and mastery of 
words, the first indispensable sign of a true 
poet.’ 


Under tne Pines, and Other Verses. 


By Lypta AveRY COoONLEY. Printed 
from new type on deckle-edge paper. 
OR $1.2: 
‘From cover to cover there is not one pessi- 

mistie line. It is all sunshine, and just the 

philosophy needed to drive away the shadows 

of the busy, bustling world, and give instead a 

sweet content and a new inspiration.’’—Chicago 

Tribune. 


Volunteer Grain. 


Poems by FRANcts F’. BROWNE, editor of 
The Dial. Printed by Jonn WILSON 
& Son on Van Gelder paper. Edition 
limited to 160 copies, of which 150 
are for sale. S8vo, gilt top, net... $2.25 

[Very few remain. | 


Hand and Soul. 


By DANTE GABRIEL Rossetti.  Re- 
printed from 7’he Germ by Mr. Witt- 
IAM Morris at the Kelmscott Press, in 
the “Golden” Type, with a specially 
designed title-page.and border, and in 
special binding. _16mo, 525 paper 
copies printed, and 21 on vellum. 300 
paper copies for America, .of which 
wu few remain, for sale at........ $3.50 

| Vellum. copies all sold. | 


The Were-Wolf. 


>yY CLEMENCE HousMan. With title- 
page, cover design and illustrations 
by LAURENCE HousMan. Square 
Ue ha eo ee 0 re eek $1.25 


Miss Housman has caught the spirit of mys- 
tery which broods in the long winter night over 
the Scandinavian snows, 

Mr. Housman’s clever designs show the same 
grasp of Scandinavian feeling. 


Vespertilia and Other Verses. 


sy ROsAMUND MARRIotTr WatTSsON (Gra- 
ham Kh. Tomson), author of ‘‘A Sum- 
mer Night’? and ‘The Bird-Bride.’’ 
Title-page designed by R. ANNING 
BELL. Foolscap octavo, dark peacock 
OMT, FES ie es ee 5s $1.50 


A Summet Night and Other Poems. 


By RosAmuND MARrioTrr WATSON (Gra- 
ham k. ‘Tomson). slue buckram., 
OE ik a al aig ck ae ea $1.25 

[Out of print. | 
‘‘Mrs. Tomson holds perhaps the very highest 


rank among poetesses of English birth.” 
Black and W hite 


The Happy Wanderer. 


Poems by PERcy HrEminaway. With 
title designed by CHARLEs I. Ffoulkes. 
Printed at the Chiswick Press on 


hand-made paper. Square = I6mo 

GIOUN, MI. 5 ea... $1.50 

My Sea, and Other Posthumous 
Poems. 


by the Hon. Ropen Noen. With an 
Introduction by STANLEY ADDLESHAW. 
Tastefully printed and bound. Nef 
Eke Es Gh a ie ek A bo $1.25 

Shelley’s Translation of the Banquet 

of Plato. 

A dainty reprint of Shelley’s little- 
known translation of ‘‘The Banquet 
of Plato,’’ prefaced by the poet’s 
fragmentary note on ‘‘The Sympo- 
sium.’’ Title-page and decorations 
by Mr. Bruce RoGErRs. 16mo, $1.50. 
Seventy-five copies on hand-made pa- 
MRS OO ses as 0s 68s 3 $3.00 


Queen Helen and Other Poems. 


By Joun VANCE CHENEY. Printed at 
the DeVinne Press on French hand- 
made paper; with vignette and head- 
piece reproduced from compositions 
made byJouN FLAXMAN for the Iliad 
of Homer. Edition limited to 160 
copies, of which 150 are for sale. 
16mo, buckram, gilt top, net..... $3.00 

[Very few remain. | 


The above books are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, MONADNOCK BLOCK, CHICAGO. 
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ftighest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Bakin 
Powde 


CALLAGHAN & CO., = = - Chicago. 


Von Holst’s Constitutional and 
Political History of the United States. 


By DR. HERMANN E. VON HOLST. ‘It 
is a book,”’ says Charles Kendall Adams, 
“which should be carefully studied by 
every student of American politics.” 


His labors indeed have been immense. * * A 
work which every student must needs possess 
in its entirety.—The Nation. 

Prices for the set, complete 8 vols. with index: 
cloth, $25; sheep, $30; half calf, $38. | 


Von Holst’s Constitutional Law 
of the United States. 


A critical analysis, with citation of author- 
ities. Part I.—The Genesis of the Con- 
stitution. Part I1.—The Federal Consti- 
‘tution. Part I11.—The Constitutional and 
General Law of the Separate States. By 
DR. HERMANN E. VON HOLST. 8vVo. 
Cloth. Net, $2. 


Von Holst’s French Revolution 


Tested by [lirabeau’s Career. 


By DR. HERMANN E. VON HOLST. 2 
vols. Cloth, net, $3.50; -half calf, net, $5.50. 


Roscher’s Principles of 
Political Economy. 


Together with an essay upon the Histori- 
cal Methods in Political Economy, by L. 
Walowski, member of the Institute of 
France, and three specially written ap- 
tipo ge | by Dr. Roscher, on Paper 
Toney, International Trade, and the Pro- 
tective system. Two volumes, &yo. Cloth, 
$6; sheep, $7; half calf, $9. 


The Road Rights and 
Liabilities of Wheelmen. 


By G. B. CLEMENTSON. 
net, 75c.; paper, net, 50e. 


1895. Cloth, 


Presents the rights of wheelmen to use high- 
ways, streets, alleys, sidewalks, ete.; the lia- 
bility. of individuals, cities and towns. for 
injuries to wheels and wheelmen; the liability 
of wheelmen for injuries to others. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CALLAGHAN & CO., - Chicago. 


THE SECRET. 


OF A 


BEAUTIFUL 
OKIN 


iS FOUND IN 


CUTICURA 
me! 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. Nzw- 
BERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Potts, 
Drve axp CugeM. Corp., Sole Props,, Boston, U. 8. A. 


A Free Course of Liberal Lectures. 


A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies will be given 
in towns not too far from Chicago. The 
following persons have already con- 
sented to speak in the course: : 

A. N. Alcott,. “The History of the 
Evolution of the Human Mind in Re- 
ligion’’; B. R. Bulkeley, ‘‘Tendencies of 
the Days’; C. F. Elliott, ‘Our Larger 
Selves’’; A. W. Gould, ‘‘The Upper Cur- 
rent’’; Robert Jardine, ‘‘The Historical 
Relationsof Buddhism to Christianity”’; 
J. L. Jones, ‘The Parliament of Reili- 
gions and What Follows’’; Joseph Stolz, 
‘What All Can Believe’; B. F. Under- 
wood, ‘‘The Positive Side of Liberal 
Religious Thought’’; R. A. White, ‘‘The 
Untouched Remnant’’; Celia P. Woolley, 
‘“‘Form and Substance in Religion.’’ 

To new places the only charges will be 
the traveling expenses of the speakers. 
To places desiring lectures for the sec- 
ond time some slight additional charge 
will be made to be used towards paying 
for the support of the Liberal headquar- 
ters in Chicago. All communications 
can be addressed to A. W. Gould, the 
chairman of the Missionary Committee, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WHEN YOU WANT TO LOOK ON THE 
BRIGHT SIDE OF THINGS, USE 


SAPOLIO 


A. C. McCturg & Co. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Europe in Africa in the roth Century. 
By ELIZABETH WoORMELEY LATIMER. 


SVG; Ge OOO a 6 ok on kees conn exe $2.50 


In no other single work can the full history of 
the discovery, exploration, conquest and coloni- 
zation of Africa by European powers be found 
so briefly, and yet so comprehensively stated, as 
in this book. The volume comes with especial 
appropriateness at this time. 

The New York Times says: ‘To those who are 
ignorant of the manner in which Africa has been 
varceled out by the European nations, and of 
how completely it has become a collection of 

reat colonies with governors from abroad, the 
00K will appear as a gp? cag 7 2 . ~ aes 
complete and interesting story of Africa and its 
recent development is contained in the volume.’’ 


A Scientific Demonstration of the Fu- 
ture Life. 


By TnHomson JAY Hupson, author of 
“The Law of Psychic Phenomena. ”’ 
[2mo, Bee DANCE, . ccs ive ae 
Chicago Daily News: “One of the most inter- 

esting works of the season is ‘‘A Scientific Dem- 
onstration of the Future Life,” by Thomson Jay 
Hudson, whose previous book, ‘The Law of 
Psychic Phenomena,’ caused such a stir and was 
so eagerly read. * * The entire subject is 
treated in a firmly scientific manner; nothing of 
theory or vague arguing is admitted; and there 
is no doubt that the book will be as widely read 
and discussed as was its predecessor.”’ 


The Child’s Garden of Song. 


Selected and arranged by WILLIAM L. 
Tomuins; Musical Director .of the 
Apollo Club. With beautiful colored 
designs by Ella Ricketts. Quarto, $2.00 
“From Mr. W. L. Tomlins one has a right to 

expect nothing but the best, and his ‘Child’s 


Garden of Song’ is an exemplification of his good 
judgment and taste.”—Zhe Nation, New York. 


Our Industrial Utopia. 
And Its Unhappy Citizens. By Davip 


HittToN WHEELER, ex-President of 
Allegheny College. 12mo....... $1.25 


“Itis of singular interest to students of all 
questions affecting labor and wages. It deals 
specially with competition, capital, money, labor, 
wages and government.”’—The Churchman. 


Life and Love. 


By MARGARET W. MorRLeEy,.author of ‘‘A 
Song of Life.’’ [llus., 12mo....$1.25 


“The central idea of this book, an idea that 
ermeates it through and through, is that life is 
yased upon love—and that love is the ‘great con- 
tinuer of life.’ The instinct of reproduction is 
discussed as one of the beautiful and sublime 

forces of nature. * * * * The bookis one to 
be given a place where both old and young shall 
have free access to it.”’—Public Opinion, New 


York. 
That Dome in Air. 


By JoHN VANCE CHENEY, Librarian of _ 


Newberry Library, 12mo, 236 pages, 

ee a eae es tees $1.25 

The Chicago Jnter Ocean says: ‘There is in 
it a simplicity and elegance which well befits 
thoughts on poetry and poets by an essayist who 
is himself a true poet.” 


Number 49 Tinkham Street. 

By C. EMMA CHENEY, Author of ‘‘Young 
Folks’ History of the Civil War,’’ 
etc., 12mo, 267 pages,............$1.00 
“It is far and away the nicest book for young 


veople we have seen this season,’”’—New ELngland 
Magazine. 


Songs of Night and Day. 
By FraNK W. Gunsauus, D. D., small 


4to, 144 pages, deckel edges,..... $1.50 
“The reader will find in these songs much to 


‘command his attention and much that is lofty in 


sentiment, noble in poarng and delicate in ex- 
yression, and it is not the least of their charms 
that they breathe the spirit of hope and cheer- 
fulness, and stamp their author as a poet who 
would make the world brighter and better for 
his songs.”’—Chicago Evening Post. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers. 


A.C. MCCLURG & CO., 


Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. 


